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Understanding 
THE CHILD 


VOLUME XXI APRIL 1952 NUMBER 2 


EDITORIAL 
Schools and National Mental Health Week 
National Mental Health Week, May 4th-10th, should be of special 
concern to schools. Its purpose is to make every American aware of 
his stake in mental health and means of achieving it for himself and 
for his community, and schools are one of the most important of 
these means. 


Schools the world over have a marvellous opportunity to help de- 
velop better mental health—if they but see and take the opportunity. 
Specialists, of course, we all need badly—the best possible psychiatrists, 


psychologists, social workers, and others. It is not for the school to 
usurp or imitate the functions of any of these, but rather to learn 
from them, to assist them, to apply their principles—above all to do 
the everyday work of the school in such a way as to develop more 
wholesome personalities and better human relations. The many 
millions of teachers all over the world can do this, if they will, and if 
they are adequately prepared for it. 

But we need to remind ourselves constantly that to achieve this 
we shall have to have a different kind of education from that still 
carried on in most schools today. Significant changes have been made 
in teaching and learning methods and in materials, but too many of 
our schools still confine themselves to formal school subjects taught in 
a routine fashion. The traditional school skills are important, of 
course, but they are nog the real fundamentals of education. The real . 
fundamentals have to do with basic human needs—in health, physical 
and emotional; in economic advancement; in social and civic under- 
standing and practice; in the fine arts—music, painting, sculpture, 
dramatics, and the rest—where some of the most valuable mental 
health and personality possibilities are available. The tools of reading, 
writing, and figuring are essential, but they are not enough; there is 
no necessary correlation between literacy and learning how to live— 
important though literacy is. The modern school conceives its task 
to be that of helping children and youth to develop wholesomely, to 
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learn to live successtully one with another, in the school, in the com- 
munity, in the nation, in the world. 

To have this kind of education—education that aims at better hu- 
man living—we must have teachers prepared for it. These teachers 
need to be good, human, friendly people, who have faith in other 
people, especially taith in children and youth. They need training in 
a type of teacher-training institution that is still not too frequently 
found, but is increasing in strength and numbers. The teacher-train- 
ing institutions of the future will need to provide their prospective 
teachers, to a greater extent than most of them now do, with under- 
standing of the main principles of child growth and development; 
with practical experiences in human relations in the classroom and 
school environment, and enriching activities in the community as 
well asin the school. These teacher-training institutions will more and 
more help teachers to utilize group dynamics in the classroom; they 
will help them to understand how in any school situation children and 
youth can help solve their own personal problems; that disturbed 
and “normal” children alike can profit from such plans as those of 
Bullis, Redl, Taba, and others, who have been working both experi- 
mentally and practically “with focus on human relations.” 

Some of the elements in this are quite simple. The Commonwealth 
Fund study of mental health through education some years ago indi- 
cated that one of the greatest needs of the schools was, at that period 
at least, just “plain, ordinary-friendliness” in the classroom. This was 
particularly true in the secondary schools, where teachers frequently 
stated that “you couldn’t possibly be friendly with pupils.” Survivals 
of ancient forms of discipline and punishment still attest to the au- 
thoritarian character of many of our schools. It seems to be difficult 
for some people to believe that schools can be friendly places, that 
learning takes place when children, youth, and adults enjoy what they 
are doing and find it stimulating and worth while. 

Moreover, if the schools are to accomplish what they might do for 
mental health they will strive to work in the closest possible way with 
all other agencies in the community. In the best child guidance clinics 
the professional staff not only seek to give adequate attention to the 
serious cases referred to them by the school; they also spend a large part 
of their time and skill in helping teachers and parents to understand 
how the difficulties came about, how they were caused—and how 
more wholesome development (positive mental health) could be fur- 
thered. It is in this type of activity that the school social workers, or 
visiting teachers, have rendered such outstanding service in the United 
States, Great Britain, and other countries. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF SUCCESSFUL DISCIPLINE 
BY 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


In this article Dr. Havighurst, who is Professor of Education at the University of Chicago 


and Chairman of the Committee on Human Development, presents a significant point of view 


on one of the most controversial problems in child development 


“discipline.” Before going 


to Chicago Dr. Havighurst made a remarkable contribution to American education through his 


services on the staff of the Rockefeller Foundation General Education Board at the time that 


organization was financing studies in secondary education. 


University and received his doctor’s degree from Ohio State University. 


and science education at the University of Wisconsin and Ohic State. 


He is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 


He has taught science 


ECENTLY a group of us at the 
University of Chicago finished an 
eight year study of the development of 
moral character in a group of children 
whom we observed from the time they 
were 10 years old until they reached the 
age of 17 or 18. At the end of our study 
we made ratings of these young people on 
These rat- 
ings were compared with facts about 
these boys and girls to find out what traits 


all-round moral competence. 


and what things in their experience were 
closely related to good character. 

Among the characteristics which we 
studied in relation to character develop- 
ment were severity of discipline and con- 
sistency of discipline in the family. We 
found that severity of discipline which 
these young people had received as chil- 
dren bore no relation to their moral char- 
Some who had been severely dis- 
ciplined had very poor character; others 
with a history of severe discipline had 
very good character. Some who had been 
very lightly disciplined had very good 
character; others with lenient discipline 


“acter. 


had poor character. 


But consistency of discipline was very 
closely related to moral competence. The 
coefhcient of correlation of consistency of 
discipline with moral competence was .62. 
This was one of the characteristics most 
highly related to good character. The 
child who had received consistent disci- 
pline, whether severe or light, was very 
likely to have good character. 

Discipline can be successful or it can 
be unsuccessful, but it is essential. Mean- 
ing by discipline a control exerted over a 
child by an older person through punish- 
ment or threat of punishment, discipline 
is essential in the rearing of children. It 
can be a power for good in the child’s 
life, or a power for evil, but it is essen- 
tial to the relation of child to the older 
person or persons who take responsibility 
for rearing the child. Nobody can rear 
a child from babyhood without at least 
occasionally slapping the child’s hands, or 
spanking him, or confining him to a play- 
pen or a room, or scolding him, or with- 


drawing one’s love from him. These are 
all types of punishment, for they make 
the child feel uncomfortable because of 
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what one has done to him, which is the 
characteristic of punishment. 

While discipline is essential, it is not 
always successful. Sometimes it does 
good, but sometimes it does harm, or at 
best no good. If we wish to use disci- 
pline more successfully it is useful to 
think of the various functions of disci- 
pline; some of them wholesome and some 
unwholesome. By distinguishing whole- 
some from unwholesome functions of dis- 
cipline it may be easier to manage disci- 


pline so that it functions wholesomely. 


The Wholesome Functions of Discipline 


There are three wholesome uses or re- 
sults of discipline. 

1. To teach the child that the world 
responds in orderly fashion to his actions. 
The only kind of control that anyone can 
achieve over his world is the control of 
being able to predict what will happen 
when he does something. In a_ world 
which contains dangers as well as pleas- 
ures and satisfactions, it is necessary for 
survival that the child learn to predict 
danger as W cll as pleasure. This he does 
partly by suffering from burns by hot 
radiators, bumps trom falls, scratches 
from kittens, and bad tastes from putting 
certain things in his mouth, But he also 
learns to predict some dangers from the 
punishments his parents give him, and 
these could hardly be learned in any other 


way 


[his is why consistency of discipline 1s 
sO important in the formation of charac- 
ter Through consistent discipline the 
child learns that certain behavior will 
tlways be followed by punishment, even 
though it mav be light punishment. He 


learns to expect the world to punish him 


for what is wrong, (and also to reward 
him for what is right, provided his par- 
ents have consistently rewarded him for 
doing “good” things). Inconsistent dis- 
cipline, by which we mean punishment 
for doing a thing one day, and indiffer- 
ence, or even reward for doing the same 
thing at a later time, leaves a child un- 
able to predict what will happen. (A 
boy once told us, in connection with a 
whipping his father had given him with 
a strap for calling a neighbor girl a foul 
name, “I don’t really know what is bad 
He had called his play- 
mates names before without being pun- 
ished, and then, for doing what he had 
done before, he was beaten severely with- 


until I do it.” 


out warning, and he might do the same 
thing again the next day in front of his 
father without being punished. ) 

Consistent discipline helps the child to 
learn that there is a moral orderliness in 
his world. 

2. To teach the child a reasonable de- 
gree of social conformity. Discipline 
helps to teach a child the accepted toilet 
habits, to wear clothes, cover his genitals, 
control his aggressive feelings, keep his 
hands and face reasonably clean, eat in 
ways that are not disgusting to other 
people, be reasonably prompt in getting 
to school and keeping other engagements, 
sit reasonably quietly in church and the 
movies. 

Certainly there is such a thing as too 
much conformity, and it may result from 
discipline; hence it is important to speak 
of a “reasonable degree” of social con- 
formity, and to be cautious in employing 
discipline to teach conformity. Further- 


more, there is some evidence, principally 


VA 


from simpler societies than our own, that 
social conformity will be learned to a con- 
siderable extent by imitation if adults 
are patient enough to wait until the child 
has formed the habit of imitating those 
Hence 
this function of discipline should be ac- 
cepted with some reservations, lest it pro- 
duce an unwholesome degree of conform- 
ity. 

3. To help the child develop self-con- 
trol and self-direction. 


cipline consists in such treatment as will 


who have prestige in his sight. 


Wholesome dis- 


enable the child in due time to make wise 
decisions on his own responsibility. This 
is accomplished by the substitution of 
“inner” for “outer” control, or by the 
development of conscience in the child. 

It appears from all that we know about 
child development that conscience, or the 
inner voice that guides, warns, and co- 
casionally punishes the human individual, 
develops only in situations in early life 
that 
whom the child loves and looks up to. 


involve punishment by someone 
The child experiences the “teachable mo- 
ment” for the development of conscience 
He must be 
punished by someone he loves in order 


in the years from 3 to 6. 


for him to take into himself the warning, 
punishing voice of the loved one. 

A balance of consistent punishment 
combined with a great deal of affection on 
the part of parents seems to be the only 
formula for the development of self-con- 
trol and self-direction. 


The Unwholesome Functions of Discipline 


There are two unwholesome uses or re- 
sults of discipline. 
1. To intimidate the child. A veteran 


of World War II sat in a clinic talking 
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with the psychiatrist about the nervous 
breakdown which made it impossible for 
him to carry on with his family and hi 
“When I was a boy,” he said, 
“my father used to beat me every evening 


If he 


work life. 


when he came home from work. 
was too drunk to do it, my mother would 
beat me. Sometimes I would be so fright- 
ened I would go away about the time my 
father was due to come home and stay 
away until I thought he would be asleep. 
Once I ran away for three days, afraid to 
come home.” As a young man this per- 
son was so intimidated that he feared to 
face his employer and his associates when 
difficulties arose, and he found refuge in 
mental illness. 

Discipline that is over-severe, whether 
it take the form of whipping and beating 
or the subtler forms of scolding and de- 
nial of love, can so intimidate a child that 
he will never become an independent 
adult. Even if discipline is not carried to 
the extremes illustrated above but is still 
severe and authoritative, it may turn a 
child into a dependent, submissive person 
who lacks self-direction. 

2. To release aggression by the disci- 
plinarian. Disciplining a child is some- 
times a pure act of retaliation by a parent 
who has been frustrated by the child’s 
misbehavior. This may not be altogether 
bad. Perhaps a reasonable amount of re- 
taliation is the healthiest way for a par- 
ent to solve the minor frustrations of 
child-rearing. It is probably better for 
a child to receive a sharp slap on his but- 
tocks for striking baby brother than to 
be locked in a room for an hour and to 
be told that mother does not love him. 
It is better partly because the punishment 
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which comes more closely after the mis- 
deed is apt to be more effective, and partly 
because the quick slap given in a moment 
of anger can be followed a few minutes 
later by caresses to assure the child that 
mother does love him. Denial of love by 
the mother is a much more dangerous 
punishment than spanking. 

It has been said, “Never strike a child 
in anger,” and there is some value in this 
aphorism, but there is more value in the 
opposite one ot “Never strike a child ex 
cept in anger.” But the anger must be 
under control. The punishment must not 
be allowed to serve completely the cause 
of releasing aggression of a frustrated 
parent or teacher. Furthermore, there are 
cases, especially of emotionally disturbed 
children, in which punishment given in 
inger is the worst possible thing for the 
child 

It humans were like bears, it would be 
1 imple and wholesome matter to disci- 
pline children by cuffing them as a mother 
bear does her cubs. Perhaps a family is 
fortunate in which something of this 
mother bear and cubs relationship exists, 
where punishment can be given and taken 
impersonally. But human emotions and 


human personality are too complicated to 


be dealt with on this level. 

There are only two kinds of people who 
may safely allow the punishment of chil- 
dren to serve as a release for their aggres- 
sion. Parents may do this safely within 
narrow limits, because they are so close 
to the child emotionally, and they give 
the child so much affection that the child 
can accept occasional aggression from 
them without doubting their love of him. 
Total strangers may also safely retaliate 
by punishing children for depredations on 
their property—for tearing up flower- 
beds, stealing fruit, breaking windows, 
stealing from a store counter, etc. This 
teaches the child that he will be punished 
for infringing on the rights of strangers, 
and unless the punishment is fearful or 
inhuman it does not intimidate him, but 
teaches him a proper respect for the rights 
of others. 

People who have frequent relationships 
with children but are not very closely 
bound to them emotionally, such as teach- 
ers, club leaders, employers, and neigh- 
bors, should not retaliate when children 
do wrong. They may punish the chil- 
dren, but it should be done without ag- 
gression, and, on the whole, they will find 


reward more effective than punishment. 
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FREEDOM AND FEARS IN THE FAMILY TODAY 


BY 


DOROTHY T. HAYES 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW PALTZ, NEW YORK 


At the annual conference of the Play Schools Association in New York City 


in Pebruary 


of the present year Dr. Hayes, who is acting chairman of the Education Division in her college, 


led an interesting discussion on “freedom and fears” 


is given in this article. 


Before coming to New Paltz Dr 


in today’s families, the substance of which 


Hayes had served as Professor of 


Education at Oswego State Teachers College and Director of Early Childhood Education at 


Syracuse University. 


She has her Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago and is the 


mother of six children, three of them married, with one grandchild 


EFORE we can discuss “freedom and 
fears in the family today” we need 
to see how even the words we use have 
different connotations for the persons who 
use and hear them, depending on the 
previous experiences of these persons. 
“Fear,” for example, brings two kinds 
of feelings to me: (1) the terror I felt as 
a child as soon as it began to get dark; and 
(2) the sickening feeling I felt as a 
mother when I saw our five-year old, just 
recovered from <a serious head injury, 
climb a tree out of which I was certain 
he would surely fall. Often when one 
speaks of a “child who is afraid,” I am 
apt to live through again the feéling of 
near panic that I used to have as evening 
approached, even though I have long since 
discovered the probable cause of that fear 
(seeing my father held up and slugged on 


a Chicago street) and worked out pro- 


cedures for handling these feelings of fear. 
When I hear of a parent being afraid, I 
am apt to remember the feeling I had 
that day I watched that little boy climb 
the tree—that sickening feeling in my 
stomach that was over-powering. For a 
moment I thought: 


this.” 


“[ just can’t take 
The thing that steadied me was 


the following thought: “Now I know 
how a mother feels who fears for the 
safety of her child; I have really never 
understood it before. I dare not let the 
boy see how afraid I am; I had better 
go in the house and not watch him.” 

The understanding of the word “free- 
dom” is also too often taken for granted. 
Yet it can have very distinct meaning 
for someone who has been denied free- 
dom, or who has suddenly found a free- 
dom that he did not know existed. Free- 
dom may have another distinct and per- 
sonal meaning for a person who has been 
in serious emotional conflict and who as a 
result of effective counseling has come to 
a calmness of feeling, a release from ten- 
sion, and has acquired a courage to face 
his problems realistically. 

Even the term “the family” has dif- 
ferent connotations. I am _ sometimes 
confused when my sociologist friends talk 
about “the family” as if it were a clearly 
defined entity, I find difficulty in pic- 
turing “the family” because what comes 
to my mind are various different families 
whose lives touch the lives of our family. 
I see these families affected in varying 
ways by what is happening in the world 
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at large; | see the members of these fami- 


lies affected in different ways. Some of 


the adults in families are fearful of to- 


day’s world and what the future 


may 


hold in store. Some are quite courageous 


and have an inner calm that seems un- 


warranted to their friends. Some are 


taking life for granted. Some are tense 
and worried, and others are amazingly 


happy. 


Sometimes when someone speaks 


about “the family,” I try to think of it 
as a composite of our family as it used 


to be (1) 


when our children 


were at 
home and (2) the three individual fami- 
lies that our married children are estab- 
lishing; but I can’t get this into a neat 
compartment of “the family,” either. 
To me, families are individual, just as 
the members that comprise each family 
are individual. 


The Whites who live on our road have 
The 
large farm they live on, just eighty miles 
New 


good many of the family’s needs. 


four generations under roof. 


one 
trom York City, still produces a 
The 
Whites provide close supervision of their 
children; other children are welcome 
there, but the White children are seldom 


far trom home, ind 


never without the 
parents knowing w“ here they are and who 
will bring them home. 


The Brackens road. 


They keep their house and grounds im- 


also live on our 


maculately clean. They do not want the 
neighbor children to come there to play; 
are never al- 
The Bracken chil- 


dren terrorize other children on the school 


in fact, visiting children 


lowed in the house 


bus, but little is known about their life 
in their own family. 

The Olivers are a Negro family; they 
live on our road 


too. 1 sometimes pick 
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up three of the children and give them 
rides in our station wagon; they are al- 
ways “‘spic and span,” always polite, and 
always late. Our children report that 
there is a lot of happiness and gayety in 
the Oliver household; they say the Olivers 
are happy to have such a warm house this 
year, that it is even fun to chop the wood 
to keep the stove going. 

There are other families on our road 
and on other roads and streets and apart- 
ment houses where we have lived previ- 
ously. There are the Brayman’s, for ex- 
ample, who once asked me whether | 
wouldn't be glad when our then six-year- 
old grew older so that he wouldn’t ask so 
many questions. I tried to think what 
the quiet, withdrawn, rather dull Bray- 
man adolescent might have been like as a 
six-year-old who needed to know the 
answers to many questions, but whose 
parents were looking forward to the day 
when he would stop asking questions. 1 
that when the 
Braymans sent home our six-year-old with 
a bag of candy clutched in his fist that 


that was supposed to be a signal to us that 


also learned years later 


they thought his parents ought to keep 
him at home; instead I had thought it 
meant that they liked the lad and wanted 
him there. The Smiths also lived near us 


They had remade a big 


barn into a happy home, and fun and 


in recent years. 


security and satisfactions abounded in that 
household where many sacrifices were be- 
ing made while the father was going to 
school. 

And others might say: “And there is 
the Hayes family!” They would have a 
difficult time describing us, I am sure, and 
fitting us into a category of “the family,” 


for at times we seem much like a mixture 


of Cheaper by the Dozen, You Can't Take 
It With You, and Father of the Bride. 1 
was amused recently to hear from a Ger- 
man teacher who lived with us last year 
that he was lecturing in Germany now 
about “the American woman” and the 
“typical American mother” and using me 
as the “prototype.” 

In other words, I think it may be dan- 
gerous to draw generalizations about what 
is happening to “the family” without 
looking carefully and honestly at what is 
happening to individual families and to 
individuals within families. 

What are some of the influences in to- 
day's living? How do they affect fami- 
lies? This very question suggests con- 
cern on our parts—it implies a recogni- 
tion that today’s living is not what we 
would wish for the children growing up 
in it; it implies that the influences in to- 
Yet 


the wording also connotes a striving on 


day’s living may be largely negative. 


our part to find some positive influences 
that we can cling to hopefully, as Ber- 
trand Russell does in New Hopes for a 
Changing World. Some of us say: “Let’s 
face it; we are living in an anxious age— 
an extremely anxious age, and we are 
afraid this anxiety may have disastrous 
results that will affect the lives of our 
children.” The headlines of the news- 
paper, the titles of articles appearing in 
our professional and lay journals, and the 
titles of books give us support for such 
a statement. 

Growing up in an Anxious Age is even 
the title of the current yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, and Section 1 of this 
book is entitled: “Living in a Confused 


World.”* The keywords in the titles of 
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the first three chapters emphasize anxiety, 
fear, tension: 


Chapter 1. Meeting the Hazards of our 
Times 

Chapter 2. International Crises and 
Anxieties 

Chapter 3. Schools and Scapegoating 


Today’s living is indeed full of anxieties 
and tensions. One possible result in New 
York State is the increasing number of 
admissions institutions. A 
reported 8,000 admissions a year as com- 
pared with 5,000 releases a year from 


mental hospitals is a startling revelation. 


to mental 


What are the influences on the children 
growing up in such a world of tension? 
Are there some positive influences that we 
can identify? A few of these would 
certainly include the following: 

1. The growing recognition of the 
effects of tension is a positive sign, as 
well as the opportunities that are being 
provided for children and adults to learn 
ways of “getting feelings out” instead of 
burying them deeply inside. Acceptance 
of feelings instead of denial and repres- 
sion, play therapy for disturbed children, 
and counseling for children and adults 
are now within the understanding of 
many parents and club and school person- 
nel. Further, they are being put into 
daily practice by some. 

“This section concerns young people, the 
times in which they live and the amxious world 
which they have not made but which nevertheless 
they inherit. 

“What are signs of the anxiety of our age? 


International tension; the armaments race; fear of 


unimaginable destruction; the disturbing rise of 
inflation; understaffed and overcrowded schools; 
organized attacks upon public education; upon 
boys and girls, upon youth and adults. 

“These times are anxious, for the verdict may 


be final.” 
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2. Attempts are being made by many 
parents and school people to face realisti- 
cally the fact that many of our young 
people are growing up with a lack of 
spiritual and moral values and ways are 
being explored to help adults and children 
tind values that will stabilize their feel 
ings. Large national increases in church 
memberships are even being reported. 

3. Young people are showing an in 
creasing interest in working out under- 
standings for a happy marriage relation- 
ship and satisfying parenthood. . Courses 
in the field of marriage and family at 
both the high school ind college levels 
ire drawing large enrolments. At our 
college we never have enough sections to 
accommodate their requests. 

4. Some families today are setting aside 
time for the family members to have fun 
together—not enough time, to be sure, 
but time. Some are finding inexpensive 
ind simpler methods of recreation be- 
cause they do not have enough money to 
provide individuals in the family with as 
much “spending money” for individual 
activities. Even the television has been 
noted as a force which might bring drift 
ing family members together, at least in 
closet physic il proximity, even if family 
conversation is quite thwarted while pro- 
grams are going on 

Some of our group may find it easier, 
and therapeutically better for their own 
pent-up feelings, to identify some of the 
negative influences and results of today’s 
living. 

1. Many parents themselves are afraid 
and pessimistic about the future, and fear 
is infectious. Many are not able to face 
the future with courage. They are wor- 


ried about finances, worried about their 


4) 


young sons being drafted, worried about 
the influences to which their children 
are constantly subjected. Some are not 


aware of the mounting feelings of ten- 


‘sion within themselves. 


2. There is an alarming growth in 
some communities in the number of 
juveniles who are not finding satisfac- 
tions in or with their families; children 
between the ages of 6 and 16 are reported 
to be running in gangs late in the eve- 
ning in a city that has long been recog- 
nized for its forward-looking provision of 
clubs, settlement houses, and persons in- 
terested in the welfare of children. 

3. There is being detected an alarming 
amount of drug addiction, even in quite 
young children. The detection is a posi- 
tive influence, but its presence is fright- 
ening. 

4. Many adults who work with chil- 
dren and youth are discouraged. They 
feel that our young people are growing 
up without deep values and morals, that 
they lack integrity and concern for others, 
and that there is little chance of chang- 
ing the situation or of preventing the 
inevitable effects on children to whom 
they will some day be parents. Com- 
ments made to the writer by persons who 
work in various capacities with young 
The tollowing 


is a quotation from a personal letter from 


people substantiate this. 


a Dean of Women in a midwestern city 


school system: 


more and more | am convinced 
that I live in another world in my 
thinking. The modern bobby soxer is 
still somewhat of a mystery to me. It 
may be in particular and 
I'm sure that the type of truant, pre- 
delinquent I deal with almost exclu- 
sively has a lot to do with the way | 


i 
|_| 


feel. But their lack of integrity, their 
philosophy of “getting by”; their calm, 
open readiness to lic out of everything 
makes it difficult for me to deal with 


them. The breech between my own 
adolescent ideals and standards, my 


background, and my world of security 
in which I lived is too great for me to 
cross. I have tried to understand them 
but we just don’t talk the same lan- 
guage. And I am so inwardly infuri- 
ated by the shoulder-shrugging parent 
who says: “I don’t go for this educa- 
tion stuff. I get along fine without 
none.” The kids have ten strikes 
against them before they start. 
Schools certainly have failed, miserably. 
Delinquency is increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate in our community and at lower 
and lower age levels in spite of the in- 
crease of committees, workshops, group 
dynamics, sociogramming and all the 
rest. We just don’t have the answer 
yet.” 

My friend is suggesting what she is 
expecting of parents and not finding. 
She is pointing up her belief that educa- 
tion has failed to reach these parents. 
She seems to be pleading for a security 
for all children such as she had from her 
She did have such security. I 


remember. 


parents. 
well But I remember, also, 
that even in those times, many children 
did not have the secure home base she did, 
and some of those individuals—many of 
them, in fact—have come through with 
more courage and optimism for the fu- 
ture of mankind than this person has. 
What does society expect of parents? 
This is one of the questions we are ex- 
pecting to attack today. Again, may I 
suggest that it is hard to be explicit in 
our consideration of what constitutes 
“society.” There are many individuals 


within a society, and many societies 
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Different indi- 
viduals and societies within the larger 
society expect different things of parents 
in general and of you and me as parents 
in particular. 


within a larger society. 


For example, some of my friends look 
at my relationship our eleven-year- 
old son quite differently from the way 
colleagues in the field of child develop- 
ment do. There are some groups in 
which this lad would be considered im- 
pertinent, undisciplined, fresh, disrespect- 
ful, and his mother very lax in providing 
the “needed discipline.” The freedom he 
has had in learning to make decisions, 
weigh values, and try out his world make 
some of my friends fearful of the results. 
His grandmother might be a case in point. 
That same boy is accepted and understood 
by other groups; in fact, his honesty in 
saying what he thinks is even thought 
interesting and refreshing, even when he 
tells his hostess as he did recently when 
the chair on which he was sitting col- 
lapsed: “It is dangerous—positively dan- 
gerous—to have such a poorly made chair 
in the house, and I don’t like having you 
laugh at me when fF fall down.” Also 
some people might have been quite dis- 
turbed, aghast, even, at hearing his recent 
comments when he was concerned about 
the death of parents of several of his 
He said, “I hope my Daddy 
doesn’t die. If he does, I want to die, 
too, and go to Hell with him.” I have 
confidence that we can help him accept 


friends. 


the restrictions of our society without 
bitter resentment when he comes to un- 
derstand better those around him. 

What does society expect of parents? 
It depends on the society, and the member 


of society who is voicing the expectations: 
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it depends on the understandings that the 
person himself has developed. The vari- 
ous teachers of my, children have expected 
various things of me as a parent. Some 
of them have expected me to make my 
children do their homework, practice their 
music lessons, keep their tempers, show 
“respect” for their teachers. Others have 
not been so concerned with these things, 
but have tried to help me understand 
why, as in one instance, our second-grade 
child might steal another child’s lunch if 
that second child had peanut-butter sand- 
wiches in her lunch and our youngster’s 
were roast beef; or, in another, tried to 
think through with me the kinds of pres- 
sures both the family and the school were 
putting on one of our sons that caused 
him to react as he did. Some teachers 
have inferred that we as parents need to 
put more pressure on our children, have 
even contributed t» the pressure by using 
my position as a means of motivating the 
child “to draw a pictiire that his mother 
would be proud to see as she walked 


through the hall.” 


lessen the pressure that come to children 


Others have tried to 


in laboratory schools where their parents 
of the st iff 


ire members It would have 
been very easy to have become quite con 
fused by the conflicting advice we have 
had trom our children’s teachers. 

What do parents expect of themselves? 
Many parents are cont used They are 
blamed by some and praised by others— 
often for the same things. They them 
elves need a good strong base, for too 
often they are filled with feelings of guilt 
for not being better parents than they 
are, when they are being just the best 
iv rent it th moment that it 1S possible 


My experience in a num 


ber of communities—with parents of ele- 
mentary school pupils, high school pupils, 
and college students, and with myself as 
a parent and the parents of my children’s 
friends—leads me to know that many, 
many parents desperately want to be good 
parents. Some of them who fail in their 
relationships with their children may do 
so because they are trying too hard. 
Many of them are really frightened by 
their responsibilities and waver in incon- 
sistency. Some lack confidence in their 
ability for what they think is expected 
of them and what they expect of them- 
selves. It is going to be interesting to 
me to watch my young daughter, whose 
son, (our fir, grandchild) was born in 
December, meet her own expectations of 
parenthood. For example, she used to say 
that she was going to be the kind of 
mother who would let her children roller 
skate through the whole house; she also 
planned at that time never to dust the 
furniture because children had such fun 
writing their names in the dust. I won- 
der if later she, too, will be in conflict 
about her role as mother? 

Some parents who gain a little aware- 
ness of how their children’s feelings are 
affected by the tensions of their parents 
make serious resolutions to act differently 
to their children; often they find they are 
unable to change their own attitudes and 
deep feelings by wishing them changed; 
they may suffer great disappointment be- 
cause they cannot live up to their own 
expectations of the kind of parent they 
would like to be—calm and courageous 
in any emergency. Often parents need 
to be helped to accept themselves, to 


. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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HE world at its worst needs teachers 


at their best. Pupils need teachers 
with vision and balance to counteract the 
tensions of a jittery, double-headed world. 
Well-adjusted teachers are indispensable 
and can be maintained through proper 
by the 


teachers themselves, school administrators, 


understanding and _ initiative 
and the community. 

Fenton’ found, upon the basis of his 
study in several school systems, that 
22.5°) of the teachers were maladjusted. 
Of these, 7.1°% were not seriously handi- 
capped. This still leaves 15.4°% of the 
teachers in good school systems with seri- 
ous nervous and emotional maladjust- 
ments. 

These figures seem somewhat startling. 
Emotional maladjustment and mental ill- 
health may be just as prevalent or more 
so among the general population. Even 
so, these facts give cause for genuine con- 
cern. Through the diagnostic refine- 
ments which have been brought about by 
psychometry, psychology, and psychiatry, 
we have been able to detect and define 
mental illnesses. Fifty years ago, mental 
ill-health was usually referred to as stub- 
bornness, flightiness, weakness, contempt, 
and other forms of personal misbehavior. 


Mental illness, as such, was usually ig- 
1 Fenton, Norman, Men/al Hygiene in School 
Practice. Stanford University Press, 1943. Pp.. 


288-290. 


SCHOOLMARM NEUROSIS AND THE GOLDEN MEAN 


BY 


EMERY STOOPS 


Ad ministrative Assistant, Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools Office, Los Angeles, California 


nored or considered disposition until it 
reached the proportions of insanity. We 
can no longer ignore mental illness upon 
the part of teachers and others who deal 
with children. 

In recent years, we have heard consid- 
about 
Malloch* studied inmates of mental hospi- 
tals to find out whether the incidence of 
insanity was greater among teachers than 
among the general population. His find- 
ings were inconclusive, due to the num- 
ber of patients studied, and the limited 
area of his study, but he found 5.1% of 
the 666 women studied to have been 
teachers, as contrasted to 7.4%) of teach- 
ers among the general population. 

Whether the incidence of mental ill- 
ness is higher or lower among teachers 
than among the general population, the 
fact still remains that the teacher who 


erable “schoolmarm neurosis.” 


is mentally ill, or the teacher who is per- 
verted, should not be allowed to remain 
in close contact with pupils. 

Aln excerpt from Health in the Schools, 
published by the National Education As- 
sociation, substantiates the necessity of 
keeping pupils away from the detrimental 
influences of teachers with mental illness. 
The excerpt follows: “. . . the emotion- 
ally unstable teacher exerts such a detri- 

2 Ibid., p. 286, citing J. L. Malloch, “A Study 
of State Hospital Commitments of Teachers in 


Comparison with Other Occupations.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis, Stanford University, 1941. 
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mental influence on children that she 
should not be allowed to remain in the 


c lassroom.”’ 


Causes of Mental Disturbance 


At this point we should consider some 
of the causes of mental ill-health. The 
research staff of the National Education 
Association made a study to determine 
the causes of mental maladjustments 
among teachers. This study showed that 
37.5's of the teachers reported persistent 
worries, intense enough to interfere with 
sleep, efhciency, health, and general hap- 
piness. The causes of mental maladjust- 
ment among teachers were listed in the 
following order of frequency: (1) finan- 
cial dithculties; (2) present economic 
problems; (3) serious illness of relatives 
or friends; (4) unsatisfactory progress of 
pupils; (5) matters of personal health; 
(6) being unmarried and without normal 
family relationships; (7) disciplinary 
problems; (8) an official rating by a su 
pervisor; (9) possible loss of position ; 

10) work of a college course; (11) be 
ing unhappily married; (12) religious 
questions.* 

These are specific ways of illustrating 


insecurity, lack of belongingness, ill 


hi ilth ind the like. 


What Is Mental Health? 
For purposes of this article, it may be 
important to consider a definition of 
The highest degree of 
mental health might be described as per 


mental he 


citing National Fduc ation Associ 


1 Health in the School American Associa 
Sol ! Administrators Washi gton, 1D. 
194?) 
[hid ting National Fducation Asso- 


Washington, D. C., 1938 


sonal adjustment which permits an indi- 
vidual to realize the greatest success 
which his capabilities will permit, with a 
maximum of satisfaction and benefit to 
himself and the social order, and a mini- 
mum of personal or social frustration. 
This definition may be simplified by say- 
ing that the. teacher is well-adjusted if he 
or she receives full satisfaction from 
achievement in harmony with ability and 


in the direction most beneficial to society. 


What Teacher, School, and Community 
Can Do to Improve Mental Mealth 
The mental health of teachers is the 

joint responsibility of teachers themselves, 

the school and the community. Teach- 


ers can do the following: 


1. The teacher should maintain sound 
physical health but not go to the extreme 
of becoming a health fanatic. 

2. It is important to appraise one’s 
own abilities and capabilities, but not to 
focus attention upon these qualities to the 
point of developing either unreasonable 
conceit or morbid worry about weak- 
nesses. 

3. Good mental health demands that 
the teacher learn the habit of success, but 
not to make success a fetish. 

4. It is essential to avoid worry, but 
no teacher should steer so clear of worry 
that “she becomes light, giddy, or frothy. 

§$. Good mental health demands that 
physical needs be satisfied, but mental ill- 
health may result from satiety. 

6. Security has long been recognized 
as a chief criterion of mental health; but 
too much security can produce mental 
drones and deadbeats. 


7. Most authorities indicate that men- 
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tal health requires worship—a recognition 
of purpose in the universe. Extreme con- 
centration upon this aspect of life, how- 
ever, leads to other-worldliness and es- 
cape from reality. 


Many more areas and examples could 
be cited to substantiate the place of mod- 
eration or the Golden Mean in improving 
It must be 
pointed out here, however, that individ- 


or preserving mental! health. 


uals vary and that moderation for one 
individual will not be moderation for an- 
other. Every teacher must find her own 
balance between the many extremes in 
living, in order to maintain the highest 
degree of and 
thereby enjoy the greatest degree of 
mental health. 


personal integration 


Perhaps it will be fruitful to consider 
specific items of school and community 
organization which maintain and pro- 
The 
problem of mental health is twofold: (1) 


the maintenance 


mote the mental health of teachers. 
and improvement of 
mental health; (2) the diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and alleviation of mental ill-health. 
The following suggestions will be directed 
almost entirely to the first item, the main- 
and of mental 


tenance improvement 


health in the school and community. 


School Organization for Mental Health 


The school organization which con- 
tributes most to the mental health of 
teachers is that organization which fol- 
lows a balanced system of democratic 
procedure at all levels. By democratic 
procedures we mean the cooperative ap- 
proach, the greatest possible degree of in- 
dividual freedom with the least possible 
This 


degree of unwarranted imposition. 
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is a middle of the road, a Golden Mean, 
policy. 

The following procedures help main- 
tain and promote the mental health of 
teachers: 


1. A reasonable work load. 

2. Recognition of achievement by fel- 
low teachers and administrators. 

3. Teacher participation in the selec- 
tion and development of curriculum ma- 
terials. 

4. Teacher participation in the plan- 
ning of salary schedules. 

§. Provision for in-service growth as 
part of the teaching assignment. 

6. Provision for periods of rest and 
relaxation during the day. 

7. Longer lunch periods. 

8. Health and recreation services for 
teachers. 

9. Counseling service for teachers con- 
cerning: 

a. Finances 

b. Health 

c. Personal problems 
d. Social relationships 


Professional advancement 


Some of these procedures, and others, 
have been tried by schools and school sys- 
tems of Los Angeles County, with grati- 


fying results. Not only does the teacher 


need mental-health-building procedures 


in the school, but in the community as 
well. 


Community Organization for 


Mental Health 


The community has a serious obliga- 
tion in maintaining and improving the 


mental health of teachers. The follow- 
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ing procedures and others will help: 


1. Accept new teachers into the social 
lite of the community with sincere hos- 
pitality, as opposed to mere tolerance. 

2. Invite teachers to participate in 
community enterprises on an equal basis 
with other citizens. 

3. Avoid requiring special moral, eco 
nomic, social, or citizenship standards for 
teachers. 

4. Appraise the indispensable contri 
bution of the teacher and award her vo 
cational status equal to that of the other 
professions 

§. Provide recognition ceremonies for 
teachers when they attain noteworthy 
achievements. 

6. Recognize teachers appropriately 


when they retire following long years of 


successful service. 


understand themselves better, to work 


through their own tensions, because out 


“of such understanding may grow deeper 


understanding and acceptance of their 
children. Especially in periods of height- 
ened anxiety, when fear becomes general- 
ized, there is increasing need for this kind 
of help for parents. 

Discussions such as this at our confer 
ence, and articles written about and for 
parents in recent years, reveal a growing 
understanding that parents need to be 
helped to gain the courage that they and 
their children can work through the prob- 
lems of a tense age, can learn to handle 


fear—can be free to meet such problems. 
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7. Organize Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and other groups, so that teachers 
and parents can plan and work coopera- 
tively in educating children. 


Cone lusion 


In summary, the mental health of 
teachers is indispensable and the best way 
for teachers, themselves, to maintain 
mental health is through a sensible bal- 
ance between extremes—a philosophy de- 
scribed by the Athenians as the Golden 
Mean. This balance makes for maximum 
achievement toward the betterment of 
society. Each teacher must establish his 
or her own Golden Mean. Teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and members of the com- 
munity can do much to safeguard the 
mental health of the teaching staff, which 
becomes in itself a safeguard for the 


mental health of pupils. 


Evidence from studies of children in Eng- 
land show that children who stayed with 
courageous parents through periods of in- 
tense bombing seemed “to take it better” 
than those who were separated from their 
parents. 

No speaker or writer proposes a magic 
formula, but it is suggested by many that 
parents can be helped to feel a real sense 
of personal worth as parents and gain a 
courage to guide children to independence 
and a freedom from fear by finding with 
their children values they can hold to. 
They can learn that parents and children 
together can solve problems neither groups 
can accomplish independently. 
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MENTAL HEALTH AND THE SELECTION AND TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS* 


We recognize that there will inevi- 
tably be wide differences among and 
within nations in the selection and train- 
ing of teachers. We believe, however, 
that the following suggestions, with local 
modifications, will apply generally: 

1. Considerations of mental health and 
wholesome personality should have a high 
place in any program of selection and 
preparation of teachers. This 
been sufficiently recognized in the past. 
To strengthen the program it will be 
necessary to have available—from local, 


state, and national resources—funds for 


has not 


research, study, and implementation. 

2. There is need for a revision of the 
criteria for personality factors in teacher 
selection, assignment, and _ placement, 
with more weight to be given to the per- 
sonality attributes and skills in social par- 
ticipation most’ appropriate to teaching. 
Further research is needed in establishing 
criteria for what are desirable and unde- 
sirable teacher personalities. We recog- 
nize that no single type of personality 
correlates with good teaching from the 
A first 


consideration in the selection of teachers 


mental hygiene point of view. 


should be that the prospective teacher 
likes children, respects the personalities of 
children and youth, and desires to live and 
work with them—but this must be tested 
in ways other than mere verbal assertion. 
Care should be taken at the recruitment 
and pre-service level not to exclude from 

* Report of Working Group C at the Fourth 


International Congress on Mental Health, Mexico 
City, December 1951. 


teaching those who may be currently ex- 
cluded because of prevailing criteria that 
do not give sufhcient weight to personal- 
ity factors. 

3. Research is also needed to establish 
the best methods for appraising such 
criteria for selection of teachers. No 
single method can be adequate for the 
appraisal of the many different types of 
attributes concerned. A combination of 
methods should be utilized, such as: (a) 
interviews with individual candidates and 
groups of candidates; (b) projective 
techniques that elicit reactions to situa- 
tions involving children, supervisors, etc., 
and emphasizing human relations; (c) 
observations and experiences in actual 
situations with children; (d) autobiog- 
raphies; (e) written letters of applica- 
tion, including reasons for wanting to 
teach; (f) the customary college aptitude 


tests, high-school recommendations, qual- 
ity of social participation in high school, 
etc. The data from these appraisal tech- 
niques should be interpreted by a selec- 
tion team, including educators and clini- 


cians (psychiatric social worker, clinical 
psychblogist, and/or psychiatrist, oriented 
in education). 

4. In the preparation of teachers for 
all types and levels of education adequate 
attention should be given to what is 
known respecting human growth and de- 
velopment-—causes of behavior, accept- 
ance of behavior as caused, steps in the 
It is believed 


that a considerable amount of this know!l- 


developmental process, etc. 
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edge and understanding is not only essen- 
tial tor teachers, but could be amply 
justified as part of liberal education at the 
college and university level, valuable not 
only tor parents and other adults but also 
tor professional workers in many other 
fields 

§. Careful counselling should be pro- 
vided continuously throughout the pro- 
fessional educational program for teach- 
ers with adequate psychiatric service pro- 
vided by psychiatrists who are also 
familiar with the field of education. 
Counselling, of course, should not only 
help individuals toward more satisfying 
and better teaching, but offer sensitive 
vocational redirection to those found un- 
suitable for teaching. 

6. No teacher education and selection 
program aiming ato improving mental 
health can be successful without in- 
formed and understanding educational 
idministrators Administrators should 
normally come through the same educa- 
tional preparation as teachers, but if their 
own preparation has included little of the 
work in child growth and development 
(as as too frequently the case), they 
should be expected to acquire new knowl- 
edge and understanding in this area, so 
that they may be able to evaluate modern 
teaching more effectively, understand per- 
sonality differences better, and handle as 
siznments ind placement iccordingly. 

Under present emergency conditions 
of teacher shortages, especially in rural 
schools, where some concessions in the 
over-all period of preparation may be 
temporarily necessary, it is particularly 
important to seek quality in a training 
program that is realistically conceived for 


meeting personal and community needs 


in wholesome personality development 
and better human relations. 

8. In organizing the curriculum for 
teacher-education institutions, actual ex- 
periencing at all stages of the process is 
essential, not only as basic training, but 
for selection purposes. Large blocks of 
time should be set aside for this part of 
the program, suitable physical facilities 
should be provided, and members of the 
staff should have ample time for it. 

9. Various recruiting plans should be 
studied to see which can be used most ef- 
fectively for bringing persons of the best 
kind into the teaching profession. 

10. There is need for a study of the 
causes of low morale in the teaching pro- 
fession. Some teachers deprecate teaching 
as a profession and evidence dissatisfac- 
tion in their work. Efforts should be di- 
rected toward changing the too prevalent 
patterns in many communities of accord- 
ing more salary and prestige to teaching 
older children and youth. 

11. Institutions preparing — teachers 
Should cooperate ely with local health 
and social agencies in providing practical 
opportunities for teachers-in-training. 

12. Mental hygiene societies and other 
organizations should use every possible 
means to inform parents as to the impor- 
tance of emotional and social develop- 
ment in the schools. They should, in par- 
ticular, help parents and other citizens to 
understand that modern schools and mod- 
ern teachers consider their task to be not 
only imparting ordinary skills and infor- 
mation, but also (and fundamentally) 
helping children and youth to develop 
wholesome personalities and good human 


relations. 
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DEATH BELONGS TO LIFE 


BY 


LESTER VANDER WERF’ 


HERE is nothing that can be quite so 
fascinating nor as fearful as death. 
Young and old ask about it, handle it the 
best they can, never cease to wonder at 
It is the oldest and 


newest of human concerns. 


its many vagaries. 


Three little neighbors discovered one 
day one of God's winged creatures dead 
on the road near the house. They said, 
“we found a sparrow and buried it be- 
hind the parking lot so no one would run 
A Bible was needed, they said. 


Later when a 


over it.” 
mother wished to know 
what the good book was for she heard, 
“we read something from Corinthians.” 

News channels reported recently the in- 
cident of an adolescent apparently plan- 
ning to leap from a high Boston window 
ledge. The crowd below, in an emo- 
tional fever accruing over a couple of 
hours, pleaded with the youth to jump. 
Why? 

Anyone who recalls how deftly Haw- 


thorne “played with” the dead Governor 


Pyncheon through an entire chapter of 
The House of The Seven Gables, or who 


remembers the graveyard scene in Our 


Town, will know how variously death 
has been viewed by creative writers. 

Dr. Vander Werf is Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of New Hampshire. 
He was formerly Lecturer in the School of Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, and prior to that an 
Fnelish instructor, department head, and super 


vising principal in schools of New York State 


Fear is usually objectified and can be 
dealt with. 


again. 


Anxiety is something else 
Fear of death is a specific fear 
but has some ‘of the nebulous aspects of 
anxiety, for no one knows what lies be- 
yond this life. Further, mamy of the an- 
swers given are not of easy acceptance. 
The Chinese have two words for it. 
Their symbols of Yang and Yin, two op- 
posites but complementary entities, ex- 
plain, to them, night and day, love and 
hate, man and woman, life and death. 
Life and death are two sides of the same 
be that death is best 


channeled by a reflection on life. 


coin and it may 

Life can be meaningful in two ways. 
Vertically, through man’s association with 
a Supreme Being or Superhuman Power. 
Horizontally, by feeling a unity with 
other men, a sense of belonging to the 
family of people. Rollo May suggests 
that much of our anxiety today arises 
because many men have lost both hori- 
zontal and vertical moorings. 

The recent report of the Educational 
Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools, provides a 
sound approach to the suggested “verti- 
A rationale for it is 
But Dr. Gallup 
put a thought succinctly when he said, 
“IT can prove God statistically. Take the 
The chance that all 


the functions of the individual would just 


cal” relationships. 


out of the question here. 


human body alone. 


happen is a statistical monstrosity.” 
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As for the horizontal associations, no 
teacher today can escape their implica- 
tions. Two thoughts come immediately 
to mind. Predatory behavior, uncon- 
trolled exploitation of others, precludes a 
working relationship, 


desirable among 


people. Where competition is stressed, 
both “our” going up and others’ coming 
down have the same effect. We may re- 
joice at the failure, disgrace, infamy of 
win. 


shall be 


others, as well as cheer when we 


But “he 


abased.”” 


that exalteth himself 

Abasement is drawn from man’s not 
fulfilling the destiny entrusted to him. 
Competition between individuals cannot 
unite men, for it is only when men join 
in a common social purpose that they be- 
come joined, have a feeling of unity, be- 
long together. And when men belong 
they lose many of their fears and anxiety. 
So great is this need that people find all 
sorts of excuses to join organizations, 
some of which have no other purpose, 
some whose purposes have long since been 
dissipated. 

Our homes and school rooms can pro 
vide experiences in vital cooperative liv- 
ing. Working together on common prob- 
lems need not destroy individuality. In 
fact, a division of labor within the frame- 
work of group activity can shift the basis 
of social esteem upon activities that are 


The Auden “The 


ego is a dream until a neighbor’s need by 


creative. poet says, 
name creates it.” 

The researches of Jersild on children’s 
fears indicate that as a child develops his 
imaginative ability he becomes increas- 
ingly concerned with imaginative dangers. 


As he grows in understanding of com- 


they learn how inevitable it is. 


petition and status, fear of ridicule, loss 
of prestige, and failure develop. These 
fears are what Tillich called “the fear of 
Non-being is death. 

Now it is to be assumed that if we do 


non-being.” 


the best job we can in developing emo- 
tional and “‘social” security, children will 
still ask questions. 

One said, “when are you going to die, 
Daddy?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Do you want to die?” 

“Not for a while.” 

“I hope you won't die ull I grow up.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t want to be alone now. 
my mother and daddy.” 

It’s all there. 
Fear of loneliness. 


I like 


Concern about death. 

Matching that fear 
with belonging. 

Children will get used to the idea of 
death if, in a naturally wholesome way, 
Real ma- 
turity consists in accepting the inevitable, 
and a willingness to take some responsi- 
bility for things that are not. There are 
some who feel children have no place at 
funerals, that death must be kept outside 
their experience. But is there not a 
danger here of the same kind of escape 
symptomatic of most neuroses? 

I saw three school boys looking intently 
at a lifeless Cocker. While not close 
enough to hear, I saw them point, nod, 


This was the best 


kind of nature study since they were com- 


exchange reactions. 


prehending what was “natural.” 

As children grow older much can be 
added. For example, an understanding of 
the most telling fact discovered in our 
There is no dead 


century: matter any 


more. 
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CONSULTATION AND TREATMENT IN A BOARDING SCHOOL* 


HEDWIG SCHWARZ 


In this, the concluding section of her article, Miss Schwarz continues with other cases of 
backward children, and then proceeds to a consideration of children under an acute conflict. 
As stated in the January issue, Hedwig Schwarz was long associated with Anna Freud. She is 
now lecturer and supervisor at the Hampstead Child Therapy Training Center, which trains 
therapists for child guidance work. She recently spent a month in the United States as con- 
sultant on work with children at the Southard School, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 


LICE was very domineering with the 
other children and refused to wear 
girls’ clothes. After I had seen Alice for a 
few weeks, I suggested to the mother that 
she should use some pressure on Alice in 
regard to her clothes to permit me, in the 
treatment with Alice, to tackle the con- 
flict thereby aroused. From that moment 
onward the mother, who had previously 
liked to come and see me, literally faded 
out of sight. She wrote me a letter of 
effusive thanks for what I had done for 
Alice. I need only add that Alice was the 
third of four girls and that Alice’s wish to 
be a boy coincided with the unconscious 
wish of the mother to have had a boy. 
Only a few remarks about other cases 
under this heading. There was one boy 
of seven, Clive, a little masochist, whom 
I usually found lying on the ground with 
at least four or five children on top of 
him and who, with his constant provoca- 
tions of teachers and children, was a nuis- 
ance to the whole school. Clive was one 
of the three children who got proper 
treatment later. He had a very nice 
mother who had just remarried and taken 
Clive to live at home with her for the first 
Then the~~ was a boy 
Matthew, 10 years old, who was terribly 


time in his life. 


* Continued from the January issue, p. 28 


cruel to children and animals, and stole 
and hid keys and fountain pens. The 
parents could not send him to London 
for treatment and Hillcrest did not feel 
they could cope with his difficulties. I 
advised sending him to a small boys’ 
school with a kind and fatherly head who, 
like Matthew, was specially interested in 
mechanical engineering. The children 
there had built a real railway. Matthew 
was much happier in this school and 
formed a good relationship to the men 
teachers. 

As one of the successful cases in this 
group, I would like to mention Elizabeth, 
a girl of seven, whom I treated for three 
terms. Her mother worked part-time at 
the school as an assistant cook, but she 
and Elizabeth lived in a little Council 
House five minutes’ walk from the school. 
The mother attended all the staff meet- 
ings and soon confided her worries about 
Elizabeth’s difficulties to me. They con- 
sisted of violent scenes between mother 
and child in which Elizabeth always suc- 
ceeded in making her mother cry. The 
father had died when Elizabeth was two 
years of age. Now at seven she pestered 
her mother with reproaches that she was 
the only child who had no father. The 


mother, who could not understand that 
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this was part of Elizabeth's conflict with 
her over the fact that she was not a boy 
but a girl, took the resentment as rational 
and replied in long arguments with Eliza- 
beth about how many children in the 
school had no father, and some even no 
mother, and so on. Elizabeth, who was 
very intelligent, soon understood the ana 
lytic interpretations of her hostile be 
havior to her mother. She accepted the 
fact she was a girl. The mother, greatly 
relieved that Elizabeth had no innate dis 
position to cruelty, was now able to help 
her by fostering her feminine ambitions. 

And now to the third group, the chil- 
dren under an acute conflict. Their 
treatment was of course most promisin. 
as no set form of neurosis had as yet de 
veloped. Such cases are, I think, most 
easily and quickly detected in a boarding 
school or in any school where the teachers 
possess or are encouraged to develop a 
gift for observing a change of behavior 
in their pupils. Of this group | would 
like to give you the story of two cases, 
one very briefly, the other in more detail. 

The first case, George, a boarder of 
seven, grew inattentive at his work, list- 
less in his leisure time. The teacher said 
he had always been one of her best pupi's. 
What was the matter w ith him? I tested 
the boy; his LQ. was 115. In the part 
of the test in which he had to give as 
many words as possible in a minute his 
word associations astonished Me. Here 


is the not quite complete list: 


na feces datt, bulbs 


I think it is not dithcult to reconstruct 


the story behind this strange string of 


words: the mother had betrayed the 
father, had at last told him that she was 
expecting a baby, and had gone to live 
with the other man. The father being 
a regular naval officer, their home was 
given up. All the boy was supposed to 
know was that his mother could not come 
to see him because she was not well. 1 
got the father to allow George to know 
the truth and to make it possible for the 
boy to show his real grief and anger with 
the mother. The father was a sensible 
man, but as usual had thought it best to 
hide the full truth from the child. Talk- 
ing to George after our discussion con- 
vinced him that the boy must have 
known all the time. George ac cepted the 
unhappy situation, and, relieved of the 
need to suppress his feelings, was able to 
adjust himself without taking refuge in 
neurotic channels. I saw George for sev 

eral talks at long intervals and procured 
for him in Hillcrest the special considera- 
tion which a child in such a difficult emo- 
tional situation deserves. Altogether | 
did not spend more than six sessions on 
this case and yet may have prevented the 
child from developing a permanent neu- 
rosis. 

The second case in which I was able to 
help a child in a short period of treatment 
was Lenny, four and a half, whose 
mother, in despair, on the advice of the 
school, consulted me over his changed 
behavior. From a bright and keen little 
boy who had been very impatient to start 
school he had, after two months of at- 
tendance at Hillcrest, become a pale 
frightened child who flatly refused to at- 
tend his nursery class. Not that Hill- 
crest was strange to him; his brother had 


been there until the previous year. His 


| forgiving sent away Cross 
‘ in red, taithful, helpful, unhelpfu 
stupid furs cross, mad space 
ugh), 
‘4 


mother, a very warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate woman, full of desire to under- 
stand her children, could not provide any 
specific information about Lenny’s dis- 
turbance. All she could say was that she 
thought it had begun at Easter (this first 
interview took place in June) and that 
she was worried because the boy had sud- 
denly grown insolent to his father and 
clung to her all day long, preventing her 
from helping her husband in his business. 
She very much wanted Lenny to go back 
to school, not mainly for practical rea- 
sons but because she felt strongly that 
something had gone wrong with the boy 
and she could not account for his oddly 
changed behavior. I asked 
her to let me see Lenny, and I rather 
thoughtlessly arranged for her to bring 
him to Hillcrest the next time I was due 
there. 


therefore 


When I arrived, Lenny was wait 
ing in the car with his mother, but re- 
fused to come with me into the room | 
used for my interviews and could only be 
persuaded to enter the school when I as- 
sured him that his mother would stay 
with him. He screamed when she made 
the slightest attempt to detach herself 
this first 
noticed two things: first, that his clutch 


from him. In interview | 
on his mother’s jumper was so aggressive 
that it looked like an attempt to tear the 
garment off and she had constantly to 
push it in place again, and second, that 
while sitting on her lap he repeatedly tried 
to force his finger into her mouth. 

I realized that I could not expect Lenny 
to cooperate with me in treatment in the 
very place that formed the nucleus of his 
phobia, and so the next week his mother 
took me to their home, and this time 
Lenny was willing to play with me in his 
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room, but he constantly ran in and out 
and was very restless. The following 
weeks I got Lenny to come out for walks 
of increasing length, first in the garden 
and then in a little lane where he wanted 
to pick berries, and later to other places 
he suggested. His favorite game on these 
walks was to throw his ball through holes 
in hedges. 

Slowly Lenny began to talk, and here 
and there a remark of his would give me 
a clue to his fears. Through his telling 
me about his dogs, one of which had 
worms, I learned that Lenny himself had 
suffered from worms and had been given 
the usual treatment of enemas, which he 
had deeply resented as an interference 
with his being a “big boy” who could use 
the big lavatory. One day when I was 
talking about his worms to him he re- 


plied, “Oh, you mean that time when I 


Later on I learned 
of other incidents that must have acted 


thought I was a girl”. 


as shocks to produce Lenny’s school 
phobia. 
the first time the genitals of a little girl 


One was his seeing in school for 


who had just wetted her knickers and was 
The sec- 


ond was his watching parental intercourse 


being scolded by her teacher. 


in a hotel on the Easter holiday which was 
the time his mother had mentioned as the 
beginning of his changed behavior: at 
home Lenny and his brother always slept 
in the nursery. 

I feel sure that a child growing up 
under such favorable circumstances as 
Lenny, with loving and happy parents and 
no family worries of any kind, would 
have been able to cope with any one of 
these three experiences without undue 
But the 
three upsetting happenings were crowded 


disturbance of his development. 
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into so short a time that the young child 
felt overwhelmed by anxieties and was 
unable to manage the traumatic quantity 
as well as the traumatic quality of the 
incidents. 

I saw Lenny not more than eight times, 
and his mother three times, which shows 
how easy it is to help a child in the early 
stages of an acute disturbance, even if the 
capacity for verbal expression is still as 
limited as Lenny’s. It is not going too 


far to that without immediate 
analytic help this child would have de- 
veloped a real school phobia. 

When the incidents which had puzzled 


Lenny were explained to him, so that he 


assume 


was able to divorce phantasy from fact, 
he first came to Hillcrest to play with me 
there, but he still phobically avoided the 


lassroom 


where he had seen the little 


girl. dt was summer term and he played 
with me outside. At break the other 
children came out and joined us. A little 


later he was able to go with me into the 
class room. Still later I could leave him 
there, but he attended school only the one 


The 


we had to overcome 


day a week that I was at Hillcrest. 
last difficulty that 
was his using the school lavatory. I ittle 
boys and little girls made out of plasticine 
used our toy lavatory and reassured Lenny 
that no danger was lurking even in that 
part of the school. 

Lenny again became very keen on 
school and even persuaded his mother to 
let him 


stay to school-dinner and after- 


noon sc hool 


Conclusions 
| hope that my report on my work in 


Hillcrest will stimulate some discussion 


among both teachers working in similar 


$6 


places and teachers in day schools. A 
demand for a mental health service in 
schools was repeatedly expressed during 
the International Health Congress in 
London in 1948. That the organizing of 
child guidance clinics cannot keep pace 
with the growing awareness of the need 
is easily demonstrated by figures. At 
present a new type of child therapist is, 
under the auspices of the Ministries of 
Health and Education, being trained at 
three Centres, one of them The Hamp- 
stead Training Centre directed by Miss 
Anna Freud. Would it not be possible 
for the child guidance work for which 
these students are trained to be carried 
out on the school premises themselves, in 
a very similar way to that in which I 
worked in Hillcrest? Such a procedure, 
although not very comfortable for the 
therapist, would considerably expedite 
the organizing of a regular service for 
The visit- 
ing psychotherapist would have to be an 
experienced worker responsible to the 


nearest child guidance clinic, to which he 


groups of schools in one area. 


would have to refer all cases unsuitable 
for weekly treatment and needing medical 
or more extensive psychiatric help. 

Before going into further details of 
organization, I think we should all like 
to know more about the teachers’ opinions 
on the pros and cons of instituting such 
a therapeutic service in schools. 

In my experience even the progressive 
teachers are still rather apprehensive as 
to the usefulness of psychology in their 
They 


theorists who are not of much help with 


work. resent psychologists as 
practical difficulties, whether of the in- 
dividual child or of the group. 


Other those in 


teachers, especially 


progressive schools, have a rather opposite 
attitude and consider themselves psychol- 
ogists as well as teachers. They try to 
“treat” the problem child within the 
classroom and, being too interested in the 
individual case, become less interested in 
their classes. In my opinion the teacher 
should know enough about children’s de- 
velopment to be able to recognize devia- 
tions from normal behavior as soon as 
possible, but he cannot deal with indi- 
vidual difficulties in the classroom situa- 
tion. It is as if the conductor of an or- 


chestra. were too interested in one 


individual player instead of performing 
his task of integrating the playing of all 
of them. 


The only way in which the teacher and 


the therapist can work together for the’ 
benefit of the child is by their respecting 
each other’s rdle, both so essential for the 
development of a healthy generation. 

I hope that by giving details of so 
many of my cases in Hillcrest I have been 
able to show what type of disturbance 
needs more than the kind understanding 
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and patience of the teacher. Here the 
trained child therapist is needed. As to 
his training—and here, of course, I speak 
only of the Hampstead Child-Therapy 
Course—he must learn the technique of 
treating the disturbed child, recognize the 
dynamic processes in the child’s mind, 
part of which are unconscious and re- 
pressed, and he must know that mental 
health consists of the harmonious inter- 
play of ego, superego (conscience) and id 
(instinctual drives). The therapist who 
deals with the disturbed child must thus 
study the stages of normal development 
from babyhood to maturity and must 
work for a considerable time with normal 
children. 

To formulate it finally, the ideal co- 
operation would consist of the teacher 
who is trained in the art of teaching but 
has enough psychological knowledge to 
spot individual deviations, and the thera- 
pist who is trained in the methods of 
child has enough 
knowledge and experience with the nor- 
mal child to see the disturbances in their 
right proportions and meanings. 


who 


therapy but 


“Maybe you think that mental health is the business of a psychologist giving a test to a juvenile 


delinquent or psychiatrist trying to cure a patient in a mental hospital. 


ditch battles for mental health. 


But these are only the last 


The real campaign begins with the security of a baby in his crib, bis 


chance to grow in independence and friendliness, first at home, later in school and in a job. Whose 


business is this? Yours and mine, of course. 


Mental Health Week is to remind us that there are people 


in every State working for this cause. They need our help.”—Benjamin Spock, M. D., Director Child 


Health Institute, Rochester, Minnesota. 


A BAD START IN LIFE* 


” 


“A bad start in life. This was our 
conclusion after reviewing Bobby's early 
history. He was the sixth child of young 
Puerto Rican parents. Shortly before his 
birth his mother had been hospitalized for 
tuberculosis and Bobby’s physical condi- 
tion at birth was so poor that he remained 
in the hospital for the first nine months 
of his life. Then, he and his mother re- 


turned home together Four weeks later 


he was sent back to the hospital because 


of serious bronchitis. Hence, during the 


crucially infancy, 


imiportant period of 
Bobby missed the consistent, warm, physi- 
cal care that all infants need. 

When he was thirteen months old, his 
mother died and his father, feeling dis- 
couraged and somewhat overwhelmed by 
the prospect of caring for this sixth child, 
arranged for institutional placement of 


Bobby 


ter 


ind his next older brother and sis- 


Ar this point, fate, n the person of his 


paternal aunt, stepped in. She had taken 


ted by Nona M. Zeda School Social 
ld Guidance, Board of Fdu- 


Bobby home with her when his father 
had refused to keep him and meanwhile, 
becoming attached to him, decided she 
Bobby, now 


thirteen years old, is still living with her. 


could not give him up. 


He is a good looking youngster with 
curly brown hair and large, dark, liquid 
eyes, contrasting pleasantly with the usual 
pallor of his fair skin. He wears glasses 
because of near-sightedness. Now on the 
verge of adolescence, he seems taller each 
time that we see him, and his voice is 
deep one minute and squeaky the next. 

In school, Bobby was in trouble from 
the very first. He was bright and quick, 
talked constantly, was forever manufac- 
turing mischief behind the teacher’s back, 
putting tacks on her chair, lording it over 
the children, and often fighting with 
them. His medical history shows several 


He had broken 


his arm, been run over by a car, and at 


rather serious accidents. 


the age of eight had to be hospitalized be- 
cause of a knee injury. He is known to 
have stolen money from his classmates, 


a teacher, and a neighbor. Several of the 


a 


teachers had noted his tendency to drama- 
tize everything and his frequent gesticula- 
tions to “put himself across”. His sur- 
reptitious circulation of obscene drawings 
had caused waves of giggling among his 
Despite the fact that in class 
he was praised for his talent in art and his 
good singing voice, he continued to make 
a nuisance of himself through his lack of 
cooperation with other boys in committee 


work, his incessant talking out of turn, 


classmates. 


and toward 


considerable 
adults. 

That Bobby was a child of superior in- 
telligence seemed apparent from the be- 
ginning of his school experience. His 
report cards show many A’s and B’s. 
The psychologist who tested him at the 
Bureau reported that they had an inter- 
esting session. 


impertinence 


He seemed to have read 
widely, and talked enthusiastically about 
the portfolio of his paintings which he 
had brought with him, as well as about 
opera and good music. 

The psychiatric examination revealed 
his inordinate need to attract attention 
through amusing people. ‘When I make 
people laugh, they feel good. They like 
me because I make them feel light and 
gay”. He went on to say that he had 
always felt squelched “like a wild bird 
which has been caged, like a butterfly 
He feels he has never 


had a chance to develop into an indi- 


pinned down”. 


vidual on his own. The psychiatrist 
found that “he dreams grandiose dreams, 
immerses himself in the fantasy world of 
opera and mythology. , Underneath there 
is resentment only thinly veiled, and feel- 
ings of depression and inferiority”. 

As to his family—the only relative he 


has ever really known since he was thir- 
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teen months old is his paternal aunt who, 
to all intents and purposes, is his 
“mother”. She is a well-dressed, middle- 
age Puerto Rican woman with a warm, 
Although her English 
is considerably accented she expresses her- 


motherly manner. 


self intelligently and appears to get satis- 
faction from dealing with the case worker 
directly and being understood by her. 
Like so many Puerto Ricans, she feels it 
is somehow “‘bad” to be one of this minor- 
ity group. To prove that she is thor- 
oughly American she has tried overly hard 
to be a more effective parent than those 
she observes around her in their neighbor- 
hood. She even belongs to the American 
Legion and has been an executive officer 
of the Women’s Auxiliary for many years. 
When she married years ago, her husband 
had four children to whom she has tried 
conscientiously to be a good stepmother. 
He worked hard and left to her most of 
the responsibility for the rearing of the 
children, but for some reason they all 
turned out “bad”. The boys truanted 
from school and also ran away from home 
One of them became in- 
Alto- 
gether, she felt inadequate in dealing with 
their various difficulties and decided that 
she was somehow to blame (although she 
could hot figure out how). When she 
took Bobby as her own child she resolved 
solemnly to bring up this boy to be suc- 
She mentioned that her husband 
was not particularly enthusiastic about 
taking Bobby, feeling that he was puny 


several times. 


volved in theft and was in prison. 


cessful. 


and might well die, thereby incurring 
blame of the rightful father, even though 


he saw Bobby only occasionally and 
Mrs. H., in 
her determination to be a good mother, 


showed no interest in him. 
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has guarded Bobby closely—undoubtedly 
She has 


revealed to us her fears that he will get 


too closely for his own good. 


into bad company if he is to be allowed 
to join in the activities of other adolescent 
She has been 


made more anxious by newspaper ac counts 


boys in the neighborhood. 


of “dope rings and juvenile delinquency. 
In her efforts to make Bobby fall into line 
—a good straight conventional one—she 
often threatens to send him back to his 
“real” father. This means to Bobby that 
he might ultimately go to an institution 
and lose the only home he has ever known. 
Thus, unwittingly, Mrs. H. has struck at 
the very roots of the boy’s insecurity. 
Since he was studied at the Bureau, two 
different case workers have seen Bobby 
and Mrs. H. separately. With the latter, 
it was necessary, first of all, to plan with 


Bobby had 


half made up his mind to study art and 


her as to his later sc hooling. 


try entrance examinations at the appro- 
priate vocational high school. Discussion 
Mrs. H. that his 
financial support could be taken care of 
until he finished High School. When she 


realized that upon his graduation from a 


with convinced her 


vocational high school he could probably 
get employment in some field of art she 
seemed quite relieved. Several persons 
had told her that Bobby would be better 
and 


off keeping the “art for a hobby” 


“learning something useful”. He seemed 
considerably encouraged by his mother’s 
change of attitude about further training 
in art and because of the case worker’s 
assurance that he seemed to have consider- 
able talent. Eventually, he took the ex 
amination for vocational high school and 
passed it, thus gaining more confidence in 


owe it all to vou’, he 


his ability. “I 


said jubilantly to the social worker as he 
brought the good news to her office. 
When she insisted that he had passed the 
test, he finally admitted that, “Maybe I’m 
pretty good after all”. 

Meanwhile, Bobby continued to antag- 
onize practically all of his teachers. He 
described gleefully in one interview after 
another what he did ta get reprimanded. 
(It was usually singing or talking out of 
turn). Then, with many dramatic ges- 
ticulations he acted out almost contemp- 
tuously how he had “put the teacher in 
her place”. His recitals frequently ended 
with, “Boy, oh, boy, do I give my teachers 
a bad time!” It was not hard to con- 
vince him that he liked attention, espe- 
cially since one of his favorite teachers 
had reminded him of this repeatedly. 1t 
has taken some time, however, for him 
to learn to examine critically the meaning 
of his behavior and furthermore how it 
actually hurt him in the long run. 

One afternoon Bobby telephoned the 
case worker to say that he could not keep 
his appointment for the next day, an- 
nouncing at the same time his intention 
to “work hard and get a good mark in 
conduct because it is the final rating that 
This marked 
the beginning of a gradual change in 
The 


following week he came in saying, “I 


is sent to the high school”. 
Bobby’s attitude in the classroom. 


guess if I can control myself and not bite 
my fingernails | can control my mouth”. 
(It was true that he had started to let 
his nails grow.) 

All this seemed to indicate not only 
a start in self-control but some interest 
on his part in a goal other than that 
of monopolizing the teacher’s attention. 


Even yet he slips now and then and re- 
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ports reprimands from his various teach- 
ers. On the whole, however, he is a 
much calmer and more cooperative child 
than he was before he came to the Bureau. 
His improvement is slow and uneven and, 
as the saying goes, “there is a long row 
to hoe” before Bobby will really under- 
stand himself and the reasons for his at- 
tention-getting efforts in his relationships 
at school and outside. Through continual 
contacts with his present teachers, who, 
despite his troublesome conduct really like 
him, we have been able to arrive at an 
understanding of Bobby as “a whole 
child”. He realizes that when he goes 
into the more impersonal atmosphere of 
the vocational high school he will be ex- 
pected to take criticism and work toward 
the goals of maturity that he can now 
sometimes recognize he really desires. 
Change for Bobby has been and will be 
dificult for Giving up present 
satisfactions in order to go on to some- 


him. 


thing new and different represents a chal- 
lenge he probably will not always meet 
with equanimity. In the unknown there 
is danger! He is beginning to look for- 
ward to high school and his recent re- 
mark, “Gee, I can hardly wait to grad- 
uate” shows the beginning of a new self- 
His 


demands for constant praise for whatever 


confidence—but only a beginning. 


he does have begun to lessen—but in this, 
The teachers 
are handling him patiently and under- 
standingly. 


too, there is only a start. 


All through his contacts with the case 
worker there still runs an unspoken but 
very obvious plea, “Don’t leave me!” 
When he began to consider the idea of 
going to school in another borough he was 
suddenly struck with the fear that he 


might have to see another Bureau social 
worker. To avoid his inner panic we had 
to tell him quite emphatically that this 
would not be necessary, whereupon Bobby 
replied, “It makes me cry sometimes to 
think of the understanding that I get 
here”. Recognizing his extreme depend- 
ence on his relationship with the Bureau, 
we will need to protect him from having 
his worst fear realized—namely, that he 
will be “sent away”. 

It has not been easy to work with 
Bobby. Even though one hourly inter- 
view each week had been agreed upon by 
him originally he persisted for some time 
in being very late for his appointment, 
often presenting logical arguments as to 
why, when late, he should be allowed to 
stay for a full hour even though this 
would make it run considerably past his 
original appointment. 


It was inevitable 
that Bobby’s earlier pattern of wishing to 


be “boss,” and plaguing his elders by 
evasions, arguing, and wheedling would 
be carried over to the case-worker. Now 
he appears on time for his appointments, 
because she has held firm with him as to 
his original agreement. He still argues 
with her over minor points, such as why 
she won’t visit him at home, or why she 
cannot see him for a few hours at a time. 
He has to test her again and again, to 
make sure she accepts him as he is even 
though she does not give him his own 
After all, Bobby has never had the 
fundamental security needed by all chil- 
dren—namely, a real mother and father, 
and a home that will be his, no matter 
what happens. 


way. 


As he becomes more sure 
in a relationship with one adult, he is 
more ready to “grow up and away from 
the effects of his “bad start in life”. 


Today's Children 
chil- 


dren, and family problems of every kind 


Long experience with parents, 
has given the Child Study Association of 


America a unique position with respect 


to understanding children and ways of 


working with them. Anything that 


comes out under the Association’s spon- 
This is 


especially true of the book Mrs. Gruen- 


sorship is therefore welcome. 


berg and the Association staff have just 
made possible. Following Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher’s introduction there are sig- 
nificant chapters on “changing patterns 
of family living” (Sidonie Gruenberg) ; 
“a look at children in the U.S.A.” (Leona 
Baumgartner); “what a child is born 
with” (Benjamin Gruenberg) ; “the child 
( Arnold Gesell 2 
child” 


“the beginning of educa- 


as a growing organism” 
needs of the 
(Helen Ross) ; 


tion” 


“emotional young 


(James L. Hymes, Jr.); “nursery 


hool education and dangers” 


(Anna Freud); “healthy attitudes toward 
health” (Samuel M. Wishik); “character 
(Alan 


building in children” 


Gregg); 
! Our Children T to their Needs 

Fdited by 
Staff of the 
America New York, 
$2.95 


Infancy Through lol 
lome Matsner Gruenberg and the 
Child Study Association of 


The Viking Press, 1952 466 p 


“permissiveness in the early years” (Milton 
J. E. Senn) ; “discipline: means and ends” 
(Mary Fisher Langmuir); “the child’s 
fifth S. Kubie) ; 
“shall we blame the parents?” (Anna W. 
M. Wolf); “pre-adolescents: what makes 
them tick? (Fritz Redl); “growing to 
adulthood” (Irene M. Josselyn); “youth 
(Goodwin Wat- 
son); “the concept of maturity” (Carl 


freedom” (Lawrence 


in the world tomorrow” 


Binger); “when children need special 
help with emotional problems” (Aline B. 
Auerbach) ; “sex education today” (staff 
of the Child Study Association) ; “fami- 
lies and schools” (Lawrence K. Frank) ; 
“what can we test?” (Morris Krugman) ; 
“social and economic factors in learning” 
(W. Allison Davis); “the changing role 
of education” (Ernest O. Melby); “‘atti- 
tudes are acquired” (David Krech) ; “the 
toll of intolerance upon the intolerant” 


(David M. Levy); 


° ” 
munication 


“new arts of com- 
Frank); “child- 
(Arthur L. 
Swift, Jr.); “at home in the world” 
(Pearl Buck). 


( Josette 


hood and spiritual values” 


Painting and Personality 


“My work is founded on the belief 


that every man is born with the power 


ESS 2255 
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to create,” says Florence Crane in the 
preface to a beautiful book on art and 
children’s The “author has 


served for many years as Director of Art 


growth.* 


for the Counselling Center for Gifted 
Children of the School of Education of 
New York University. 

In his foreword to the book Dr. Harvey 
Zorbaugh, Director of the Counselling 
Center, points out that many simple but 
neglected truths about children’s growth 
are “vividly highlighted” in Mrs. Crane’s 
book—"the truth that all growth takes 
place through the creative utilization by 
the child of his environing experience; 
the truth that freedom is the very breath 
of the growing child, but that freedom 
implies support; the truth that growth is 
at heart an integration of the emotional 
life; the truth that the childs creative 
activities are not discrete from the rest 
of his living but are the projection of 
his personality in its entirety; the truth 
that as growth achieves inner harmony, 
creative strength and productivity in- 
crease; the truth that children and adults 
as well, particularly when troubled, seek 
to communicate through the medium of 
what they create that which they can- 
not put into words.” 


“Explaining” Adolescence 


Granting the value of texts in adoles- 
cent psychology that are “developed from 
the case-history point of view or from 


the standpoint of the teacher who is daily 
faced with the problems of high school 


or college youth,” Professor Schneiders, 


of the University of Detroit, nevertheless 


2 The Artist in Each of Us. By Florence Crane. 
New York (333 Sixth Avenue), Pantheon Books, 
1951. 370 p. With 23 color plates and 166 


illustrations in black and white. $6.50. 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


believes that “too little attention has been 
given to the explanation of adolescent 
This is the 
starting point of Dr. Schneiders’ recent 
book on adolescence'—to provide “a con- 


conduct and personality.” 


ceptual framework into which the facts 
and principles of adolescent personality 
and conduct can be correctly fitted.” 
The book 
findings on physical development during 
dy- 


namics of adolescent conduct, nature and 


is rich in summaries of the 


adolescence, motivational factors, 
development of temperament and char- 
acter, social development, and sensory 


and intellectual development. 


Human Factors in Curriculum Change 

“Human factors” are inescapably in- 
volved in producing changes in the pro- 
gram of the schools. Such is the finding 
of an Illinois group originally reported in 
a State Department of Public Instruction 
bulletin and now reproduced by a com- 
mercial publisher for wider distribution.* 
“A change in the curriculum is a change 
in the people concerned—in teachers, in 
students, in parents and other laymen, in 
“The 
people concerned must come to under- 
stand and accept the different patterns of 
schooling.” 


administrators,” say the authors. 


The volume is made up of 
selections from investigations and writ- 
ings in the field of human engineering 
and group development. It aims to pre- 
sent “a clear-cut theory basic to effective 
group procedures, together with many 
practical suggestions regarding ways and 
means of implementing this theory.” 

’ The Psychology of Adolescence. By Alexander 
A. Schneiders, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Bruce Pub- 
$50 p. 

4 Human Relations in Curriculum Change. By 
Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan. New 
York, Dryden Press, 1951. 


lishing Company, 1951. 
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Play 
The 
be made by 


tional health and wellbeing is the theme 


immense contribution” that can 


play experience toward emo 


of an important new book by Hartley, 
Frank, and Goldenson. Funds obtained 
under grants from the National Institute 
of Mental Health and the New York State 
Mental Health Authority were used to 


make an exploratory study of play in 


fostering health personality development 


of young children and then to have the 


findings of this study discussed and 


evaluated by teachers and directors of 


nursery schools and child centers. 


Psyc hology and the School 


“Psychology in the Service of the 
School” is the rather intriguing ttle an 
English writer has given to a small, read- 


able book 


This book is intended to be of practical 


published in this country.’ 


help to parents, teachers, and welfare 
workers,” the author says, in explanation 
of his minimum use of technical language 
and large number of examples. There is 
in excellent chapter describing child guid 
ince clinics. 

lhe “general standpoint” adopted in the 
book is indicated in a series of eight state 
ments, of which the following are charac 


teristic: (1) “In 


ovr concern with in- 


dividuals, we should not forget that each, 
even the most aberrant, has many more 
with his fellows 


points of resemblance 


By Ruth I 
Robert M 


Columbia University Press, 


Frank, and 


in the Service of the School. B 
New York, Philosophical Library, 


183 p. $3.75 


than he has points of difference. . . 


(2) There is not a peculiar species called 
problem children, separated by a hard- 


and-fast line the 


their 
fellows. On the contrary, all children have 


rest of 


patches of dithculty, though some have 
more than others. (3) The majority are 
able to pass through these bad patches 
and merge again into the ranks of the 
normal (which itself, it must be remem- 
wide 


bered, allows a fairly range of 


variation).” 


Growth and Culture 


A beautiful book with significant im- 
plication for child development is Mead 
and Macgregor’s Growth and Culture: A 
Photographic Study of Balinese Childhood, 
“based upon photographs by Gregory 
Bateson analyzed in Gesell categories.” 
The price of the book will probably dis- 


su ade re aders > but t he 


most individual 
work should be available in any library or 


stud with human 


center concerned 
growth and development. 

The book attempts “to focus different 
lines of research and different clinical and 
diagnostic skills on a carefully selected 
body of concrete nonverbal materials’”— 
thesa being photographic records of motor 
behavior in which a particular child is 
represented by a series of still photo- 
graphs, usually but not always taken in 
sequence, and the cultural regularities in 
the behavior of the children are repre- 
sented by “the consistencies that can be 


of the 


Balinese children as a group is contrasted 


found . . . when the _ behavior 


against a group of American children.” 


7 Growth and Culture. By Margaret Mead and 
Frances Cooke Macgregor. With photographs by 
Gregory Bateson. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


1981. 223 p- $7.50. 


— 

la fon Children’s Play 
Hartley, Lawrence K 
Goldenson. New York, 
172 p. $3.50 | 
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